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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


Georce H. Watson, Acting Director of the Federation 
of Tax Administrators, writing on the “State Gasoline 
Tax Administrators and the Mileage Rationing Pro- 
gram” (page 131) describes how the various state gaso- 
line tax administrators have assisted the Office of Price 
Administration since the inception of motor fuel *ra- 
tioning. Because of the familiarity of these tax men 
with records of gasoline sales through tax returns re- 
quired of distributors, they were the logical officials 
to take over the local administration of motor fuel 
rationing. In the early days of the program, many 
errors were found in forms and reconciliation reports 
submitted. The tax administrators, however, assumed the 
burden of instructing their taxpaying distributors in 
the proper methods of keeping records and filling out 
forms. Through such direct action, as well as through 
many valuable suggestions to the OPA for the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the program, the state 
gasoline tax administrators have played a vital part in 


the success of this necessary project. 


Frepertc H. Guicp, Director of the Kansas Legislative 
Council, in his article on “Streamlining Legislative 
Journals” (page 135) outlines some devices used by his 
State, Oregon, and Indiana to cut the size of legislative 
journals by as much as one half. He points out that 
the journals are not intended to be complete minutes 
of proceedings but, rather, “accumulations of routine 
forms.” The methods employed do not involve the 
omission of information of real value. For the most 
part, the omission of repetitious forms, and the abbre- 
viation or elimination of stereotyped phrases which oc- 
cupied a considerable amount of space in the earlier 
journals suffice to shorten these records by hundreds of 
pages. Better editorial work, use of bill numbers rather 
than complete titles, double-column pages, and succinct 
treatment of roll calls, are among the space-saving 
methods discussed and recommended by Dr. Guild. 


WALTER LippMANN’s essay, “The Living Past” (page 
139) is reprinted in State GOVERNMENT through the 
kindness of Mr. Lippmann and the New York Trib- 
une. The author is one of America’s best known and 
most widely read authorities on political theory and 
public affairs. In this essay on the opposing principles 
of liberty and authority, embodied in our early national 
history by Jefferson and Hamilton, Mr. Lippmann finds 
that koth have been essential to our political well-being. 
Today, no less than in the past, America will find a 
union of the two principles fruitful. 


Tuomas H. MacDona.rp, U. S. Public Roads Ad 
ministrator, in his article “The American Motorist in 
Wartime” (page 140) analyzes traffic trends in various 


localities as a result of the mileage rationing program, 
He describes conditions which developed in certain 
test areas both before and after formal limitation of 
driving took place. With regard to reduction in the 
speed at which vehicles were driven, he points out 
that rationing was relatively ineffective. State support 
of the nationwide 35-mile limit did more to reduce 
speeds—and thus to conserve rubber—than any other 
single action, according to the author. 


STATE GOVERNMENT magazine, on pages 141-144, car- 
ries three commentaries by as many able authors on 
the article by William Anderson, entitled ‘Federalism— 
Then and Now” which appeared in the May issue of 
the magazine. In his essay, Professor Anderson pointed 
out the economic and social changes in America since 
1787 with the shifts in political power which resulted. 
Hon. Oswatp D. Heck, Speaker of the New York 
State Assembly, says the article is “one of the most 
constructive which I have read in a long time.” In 
his opinion the article presents a challenge to the 
states to carry on their functions efficiently. 

Harotp W. Dopps, President of Princeton University, 
affirms that “Professor Anderson's acute analysis of 
the trend toward centralization cannot he disputed,” 
but directs attention to the tendency toward executive 
centralization within the Federal Government. 
WitttAm L. Cuenery, Publisher of Collier’s maga- 
zine, is critically hostile toward Professor Anderson’s 
article. Mr. Chenery regards the latter’s conclusions 
as inadmissible. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the western States gathered in 
San Francisco, April 3oth, for a two-day conference 
on postwar reconstruction and development. The meet- 
ing is reported in this issue of STATE (JOVERN MENT, 
page 145. Three earlier regional conferences were 
covered in the May issue. The July issue will carry 
further material illustrative of steps being taken by 


government and business to prepare for V-Day. 


On the Cover 
THis MONTH'S cover picture shows work progressing— 
in all kinds of weather—on the “Big Inch,” the world’s 
longest oil pipe line, which will extend when com- 
pleted from Longview, Texas, to New Jersey (1,388 
miles). Date for completion has been set for this com- 
ing summer. The first portion, to Norris City, [linois, 
was opened during the past winter. Reduction in coast- 
wise shipping of oil has thrown a tremendous burden 
on the railroads of the country which will be eased 
somewhat when the “Big Inch” is completed. 

The machine shown paints the pipe, wraps it in a 
protective covering of tar paper, and drops the pipe 
into a trench where it lies below the surface. 
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FAITH 
Worth Fighting For 


FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY are not static principles. All values change from 
age to age and the interpretation of one generation is seldom the interpre- 
tation of another. The Declaration of Independence was a broader defini- 
tion of freedom than that which came out of the Revolution of 1688, just 
as 1688 widened the freedom of Magna Carta. Today the conception of 
freedom is once again taking on a larger meaning. Our generation is 
thinking of the threat to freedom which comes from poverty and inse- 
curity, from sickness and the slum, from social and economic conditions 
in which human beings cannot be free. This new conception of freedom 
is struggling to make itself articulate in many countries and will un- 
doubtedly bring clarification and change to older points of view. 

Like freedom, democracy is a conception which must also be reinter- 
preted from generation to generation. It is not a fixed creed. It is not a 
body of dogma. Its ultimate outlines were not circumscribed by the 
political concepts of the eighteenth century. Rather it is a growing, 
dynamic faith, a perpetually evolving adjustment between freedom and 
justice, between individual values and the demands of society. This ad- 
justment, however, is never perfectly and finally attained; it remains a 
problem which mankind must solve again and again. “It is provided in 
the very essence of things,”’ said Walt Whitman, “that from any fruition 
of success, no matter what, shall come forth something to make a greater 
struggle necessary.” 

Democracy is a promise, a method of evolution, a maturing way of 
living, a conception of human relations that is rooted deep in the yearnings 
of many races and peoples. If this war has meaning and purpose it is to 
extend the idea of democracy vertically in America and horizontally 
throughout the world, wherever the soil is ready. 

Here is a faith worth fighting for. Hitler boasts of his “new order.” 
We have a new order, too, based on the capacity of each generation to 
experience what Lincoln called “a new birth of freedom.” The Nazis 
extol the virility of totalitarianism. In the evolution of democracy we 
have a world that is always young. 


RAYMOND B. FospIck 
In The Rockefeller Foundation, 
Review for 1942, pp. 12-14. 
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State Gasoline Tax Administrators 


and the Mileage Rationing Program 


* 


Federally-conceived Program Carried Out by State Officials 


By GeorceE H. Watson 
Acting Executive Director, Federation of Tax Administrators 


HE VOLUNTARY cooperation of state gasoline 
T tax officials in the administration of the gaso- 
line regulations of the mileage rationing program 
is a unique development in federal-state coopera- 
tion. It differs from almost all other federal-state 
cooperation in that the states offered the services 
of existing administrative machinery to help the 
Federal Government carry out a new program for 
which it had no equivalent machinery. It is unique 
in that the states, acting through the North Ameri- 
can Gasoline Tax Conference, have all voluntarily 
cooperated on a uniform basis, although they have 
received no financial assistance from the Federal 
Government. It is unique in that the machinery 
developed for tax administration is being used in 
the administration of a rationing program. And it 
may be added that the rationing of gasoline differs 
from all other rationing in the United States in 
that a commodity is being rationed which is avail- 
able in abundance, except in the “gasoline short- 
age area” of the Eastern Seaboard, in order to 
limit the use of another commodity—trubber tires 
—already in the hands of consumers. The abun- 
dance of the rationed commodity increases the 
danger of black market operations and makes im- 
perative a much stricter control over the sources 
of supply than is necessary in rationing scarce 
commodities. 

Gasoline rationing in the United States first re- 
ceived serious consideration in the summer of 
1941 when a number of tankers supplying the 
Eastern Seaboard were diverted to trans-Atlantic 
trade. This action resulted in the need for tempo- 
rary restrictions on the sale of gasoline in the 
states affected. 

At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the North 
American Gasoline Tax Conference in October, 


*For a more complete and detailed discussion, see 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Research Memo- 
randum 218, State Gasoline Tax Administrators and the 
Mileage Rationing Program. 


1941, the possibility of rationing was considered, 
and one of the members suggested to the Confer- 
ence that a committee be appointed to meet the 
representatives of the Federal Government who 
were considering the rationing of gasoline. 
Immediately following the entrance of the 
United States into the war, the President of the 
Conference appointed a special committee on the 
administration of the gasoline conservation pro- 
gram. This committee offered the services of the 
Conference to the Government of the United 
States in a letter of December 15, 1941, sent by 
Arthur B. Anderson, President of the Conference, 
to President Roosevelt, Harold L. Ickes, the 
Petroleum Coordinator, and Donald M. Nelson, 
then Director of Priorities of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The letter pointed out that : 
The gasoline tax administrators in the various 
states have complete identification of gasoline sup- 
pliers; they have direct and regular contact with 
these suppliers through gasoline tax and gasoline 
movement reports and, therefore, knowledge of 
quantities handled in each state. 


Three representatives of the committee subse- 
quently met with officials in Mr. Ickes’ office in 
Washington, D. C., and discussed in some detail 
the tentative plans for rationing being developed at 
that time. 

In March, 1942, Limitation Order L-70 was 
issued, limiting the sale of gasoline to service sta- 
tions and bulk consumers in a so-called “curtail- 
ment area” in the East and the Pacific Northwest. 
At about the same time the administration of ra- 
tioning was vested in the OPA, and Joel Dean was 
appointed Chief of the Fuel Rationing Division. 
Mr. Dean immediately arranged to meet with the 
committee of the North American Gasoline Tax 
Conference, and members of the committee were 
appointed as his consultants. 

One state employee who served as a consultant 
in this way was finally granted leave-of-absence 
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by his state and became a full-time employee of 
the OPA. 

Working with the staff of the OPA, these con- 
sultants helped to draft the general plan for audit 
control which was adopted by the OPA. This plan 
was agreed to by all state tax administrators of 
the Eastern Seaboard included in the “curtailment 
area,” at a meeting held on April 26, 1942, or by 
subsequent correspondence. The consultants then 
prepared an individual analysis for each state of 
the line-by-line tie-in between the state’s motor 
fuel tax report and the “reconciliation report” to 
be used for coupon accounting by the OPA. These 
plans were drawn up for all the states of the coun- 
try as a matter of preparedness although it was 
not generally believed at that time that nationwide 
rationing would prove necessary. 


MECHANICS OF GASOLINE RATIONING 


Although a system of punch-card rationing was 
instituted in the seventeen states of the Eastern 
Seaboard on May 15, 1942, it was recognized 
from the beginning that this was a temporary and 
necessarily inadequate stop-gap measure; it was 
replaced according to plan on July 22 by coupon 
rationing based on the principles outlined above. 

Ration Order 5-A, effective July 22, provided 
a system of coupon rationing of gasoline in the 
states of the Eastern Seaboard. At the same time, 
Limitation Order L-70 was lifted from this area, 
since it was thought that the coupon rationing sys- 
tem would accomplish the same purpose more 
effectively. Following the report of the Baruch 
committee, the same coupon system was extended 
to cover the whole of the United States on Decem- 
ber 1, 1942. The purpose of nation-wide rationing 
was not to conserve gasoline but to conserve 
rubber through restricting the use of automobiles. 
Rationing of automobiles, tires, and gasoline was 
officially designated by the term “mileage ration- 
ing,” and the amount of gasoline to be made avail- 
able to individuals was determined with reference 
to the number of miles of “necessary driving.”’ 

The audit control system operates uniformly 
throughout the country. Coupons, or exchange 
certificates obtained from local boards in exchange 
for coupons, pass from the retailer who sells the 
gasoline and first collects the coupons, up to the 
“licensed distributor” or “licensed importer,’’ who 
in each state is responsible for reporting and pay- 
ing the tax to the state. The licensed distributor 
is required to file with the state gasoline tax 
agency an extra copy of the state tax return, a 


“reconciliation report” (OPA R-550) which ex- 
plains the reason for the difference between gallon- 
age available for distribution and rationed gallons 
reported, and originally, a single exchange certifi- 
cate representing coupons for the number of ra- 
tioned gallons sold during the month. When the 
“ration banking” system was installed on a nation- 
wide basis, a certified “ration check” replaced the 
exchange certificate. Supporting schedules for the 
items on the reconciliation report are also required. 

It is the responsibility of the gasoline tax ad- 
ministrator in each state to see that the duplicate 
tax report is a true duplicate. All the material 
dealing with rationing is then sent to the New 
York office of the OPA for processing. When the 
office audit or field audit made by the state agency 
reveals errors which directly or indirectly affect 
coupon figures, a report is made to the OPA. 

As a matter of fact, the state administrators 
have done a great deal more than this. Prior to 
the introduction of rationing, a state-wide meeting 
of licensed distributors was held in nearly every 
state, at which the principles and practices of the 
rationing program were carefully explained. Nu- 
merous form letters were sent out to distributors 
explaining reporting procedure and requirements. 
In some cases, personal calls were made on all dis- 
tributors. In many states a more or less com- 
plete office audit is made of Form 550, as an addi- 
tional voluntary service to the OPA. 


PROBLEMS FACING ADMINISTRATORS 


A major part of the discussion at the annual 
meeting of the North American Gasoline Tax 
Conference, in October, 1942, was devoted to the 
rationing program. The details of the program 
were presented by the consultants and by repre- 
sentatives of the OPA. Experience with coupon 
rationing in the East was discussed by a state 
administrator and by a representative of one of 
the major oil companies. During the conference 
individual meetings were held with many of the 
administrators, discussing the particular problems 
expected to arise in their states. 

Two types of problems are encountered by 
state gasoline tax administrators in their coopera- 
tive activities in the audit control program. By 
far the largest in number. are the purely mechanical 
problems resulting from filing of incomplete or 
incorrect returns, or from the failure to file re- 
turns at all. 

In every state a large proportion of the first 
month’s reconciliation reports was incomplete, in- 
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correct, or delinquent. Reports from adminis- 
trators indicate that unsatisfactory returns ranged 
from fifty per cent upward. In one case, ninety- 
nine of the first 100 returns received were incor- 
rect. Errors included mistakes in arithmetic, items 
entered on the wrong line, failure to execute the 
form properly, and other technical flaws. In many 
cases the supporting schedules required for the 
reconciliation report were missing, or the ration 
checks submitted were not certified as the regula- 
tions require. These problems were most common 
in the states which tax the importer on the 
amount of gasoline received by him during the 
month, since the ration reports necessarily must 
be based on the amount sold. States with a large 
number of army post exchanges and navy ship 
stores found that although these organizations file 
tax reports and pay the tax on gasoline sold for 
non-governmental purposes, most of them did 
not file reconciliation reports under the rationing 
program. 


ENFORCEMENT OF RATIONING REGULATIONS 

The haste with which it was necessary to put 
the rationing program into operation, and the 
magnitude of the task undertaken appeared to be 
the cause of the difficulties. Under the circum- 
stances, the OPA was unable to distribute suff- 
cient information and supplies to the local boards, 
the distributors, and the state tax administrators. 

Second, and more important, are the enforce- 
ment problems to which the administrators are 
sensitive as a result of their long experience in tax 
enforcement. Although these matters are not, 
strictly speaking, the responsibility of the tax ad- 
ministrators, they are concerned that the problems 
be solved, both to promote the success of the ra- 
tioning program and to discourage illegal activities 
of any sort by their taxpayers. These loop-holes 
in the enforcement of OPA rationing regulations 
that have been observed by state gasoline tax 
administrators constitute a serious problem be- 
cause they open the way for the dreaded black 
market in gasoline. 

Rationing of non-taxed products such as tractor 
fuel is generally considered by administrators to 
constitute an invitation to evasion, since there is 
no way of checking on the products through the 


-tax report in many states. Another source of 


illicit coupons can be traced to ignorance or negli- 
gence on the part of local boards. In many cases, 
it appears that boards issued to licensed distribu- 
tors bulk and inventory coupons designed only 


for bulk consumers and retailers. These coupons 
constituted an extra supply in the hands of the 
distributors who, if they wished, did not then 
need to collect coupons from the retailers to whom, 
they sold gasoline. These in turn meant that the 
retailers need not collect coupons from their cus- 
tomers. Stolen coupons are also a much-publicized 
source of difficulty. State tax administrators are 
not in a position to aid in police work involving 
these coupons, but the existence of any number of 
contraband coupons necessarily defeats the pur- 
pose of rationing. 


New WorK FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


In the solution of rationing problems the state 
administrators have done everything possible, 
within the limitation of their budgets and availa- 
ble personnel, to pass on to their taxpayers all the 
necessary information for compliance with ration- 
ing regulations. Most of them have assumed a 
greatly increased burden in letter-writing and 
making personal contacts with distributors. 

The solution of some problems requires action 
on the part of the OPA as well as the state offi- 
cials. Following the discussion of the rationing 
program at the annual meeting in October, 1942, 
the Conference adopted resolutions requesting the 
OPA to establish a policing force to aid in the in- 
vestigation of violations, to change the definition 
of “gasoline” in the rationing program, and to 
establish a staff of experienced gasoline tax men 
to serve as liaison officers between the OPA and 
state tax administrators. These suggestions met 
with a favorable response from OPA officials. 
The definition of gasoline has been changed so 
that it meets many of the objections to the previ- 
ous one, and a staff of four liaison agents has been 
established. The recommendation of a special 
police force is still under consideration. 

Similarly, the officials of the OPA have had 
certain recommendations and requests to make to 
the states. The most important of these relates to 
the lists of licensed distributors in each state who 
are required to report to the OPA. Many states 
have, in the past, licensed for technical reasons 
companies which import and sell little or no gaso- 
line. Where there is no tax liability these “licensed 
distributors” have often not been required to file 
tax reports. They must, however, file reconcilia- 
tion reports for the OPA, ‘and this makes unneces- 
sary work for all concerned. The OPA has 
therefore requested the states, as a wartime 
emergency measure, to suspend the licenses of 
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those who are not active distributors of taxed or 
rationed motor fuel, and some states have already 
taken such action. Numerous minor problems 
have been worked out through meetings of the 
NAGTC committee with OPA officials. 
Although the first month’s experience in the 
audit control of gasoline rationing was not wholly 
satisfactory, as is usually true of any new and 
complicated program, administrators almost with- 
out exception have reported a marked improve- 
ment in the succeeding months. Experience in the 
East indicates that the program will function 


smoothly after the first few months and that co-— 


operative action of the state administrators and 
the OPA can eliminate all the problems in the 
administration of audit control except the exist- 
ence of illicit coupons which is strictly a problem 
for the enforcement officers of the OPA. 

The rationing program has brought additional 
problems to the tax administrator in carrying out 
his regular work. The most obvious of these 
problems, and one affecting every state, is the 
decline in revenue from both motor fuel taxes 
and distributors’ licenses as a result of the cut in 
the amount of gasoline sold. Accompanying this 
decline have come losses in taxes resulting from 
business failures of taxpayers caused by the de- 
cline in the consumption of gasoline. The reduc- 
tion in inspection trips by automobile has also 
decreased the efficiency of field investigation and 
auditing by state gasoline tax agencies. Less vigi- 
lant enforcement means, almost inevitably, a loss 
in taxes. Many states have reported that tax re- 
ports have become increasingly inaccurate because 
taxpayers are confused by the reconciliation re- 
ports, especially in those states where the tax is 
based on receipts of gasoline. 

Problems of transportation of gasoline and 
other petroleum products have also added to the 
difficulties of the motor fuel tax administrator. 
States which previously received virtually all their 


gasoline through a relatively small number of 
large deliveries by tankers now have a much larger 
number of small deliverics by railway tank car, 
while those which formerly depended upon tank 
cars now receive gasoline by still smaller and less 
easily regulated truck transports. This process 
has forced the listing of limitations on the size 
of loads and on hours of delivery and has raised 


many new problems of licensing transporters. In | 


some instances, particularly in the gasoline short- 
age area of the East Coast, states have been forced 


by pooling of gasoline supplies to abandon a policy | 


of taxing the first sale in the state and all sales 
between licensed distributors, with a_ resulting 
weakening of enforcement. 

It will be seen from this survey that state gaso- 
line tax administrators at the present time have 
undertaken to perform voluntarily and without 
pay administrative work in the rationing program 
requiring considerable expenditure of man-hours 
of labor, and at a time when their own staffs and 
revenues have been drastically curtailed by the 
exigencies of war. Under the circumstances, it 
is probably not possible to maintain quite the high 
standards of administration, both of the tax law 
and the rationing program, for which state gaso- 
line tax agencies have been noted in the past. How- 
ever, by making the extra effort and working the 
overtime hours which are the common lot in 
wartime, the cooperating agencies have achieved a 


quality of work surpassing the expectations of | 


both state and OPA officials. 

Like everyone else the state gasoline tax ad- 
ministrators have learned that they can virtually 
“accomplish the impossible’ when it is necessary, 
and in the course of performing a vital and needed 
wartime service for the Federal Government they 
have established a pattern for cooperation between 
agencies of the federal and state governments 
which will be a valuable precedent in the postwar 
era. 


Tue Pusiic Roaps ADMINISTRATION of the Federal 
Works Agency is the authority for the statement 
that state support of the nationwide 35-mile limit 
has done more to reduce motor vehicle speeds than 
any other single action since the United States en- 
tered the war. Prior to the October, 1942, order 
which the states assumed responsibility for carrying 
out, average passenger car speeds on rural roads 
were reduced from 47 to 44 miles per hour. There- 
after, the average dropped to about 37 miles an hour. 


STATE SUPPORT OF THE 35-MILE SPEED LIMIT 


The speed of trucks decreased from 39 to 35 miles, 
and of busses from 48 to 37 miles. 

In recent reports made by state highway depart- 
ments, North Dakota had the lowest average passen- 
ger car speed on its rural roads—3o miles per hour. 
The highest was the 44 miles reported by New 
In April, according to Public Roads fig- 
ures, 53 per cent of all cars still exceeded 35 miles 
per hour on the open highways, in contrast to 9I 
per cent about a year ago. 
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Streamlining Legislative Journals 


Printing Costs Reduced by Measures Adopted in Several 
States Cutting Down Size of Legislative Fournals 


By Freperic H. 


Director, Kansas Legislative Council 


EGISLATIVE PRINTING has been increasing in 
- volume and cost during the past twenty years. 
The possibility of economy, combined with 
improvement in methods and results, appears to 
warrant more study in this field than has yet been 
devoted thereto.’ Legislative bodies have been criti- 
cal of administrative expenses. They could well set 
an example by devoting more attention to their 
own procedures and expenditures. Although many 
states have made some improvements in the past 
thirty years, few legislatures have undertaken a 
thorough analysis of their own rules and practices.’ 

The legislative journal presents one illustration 
of this phase of governmental cost. It was se- 
lected for this article merely because something 
has been done about streamlining legislative jour- 
nals in at least two states and the results are suffi- 
ciently startling to be of interest to other states. 
After a study by the Kansas Legislative Council, 
the Kansas legislature has completely revised its 
journals for the 1943 session. In this it is follow- 
ing methods adopted by Oregon in 1915 and is 
continuing types of improvements made in Kan- 
sas in 1905 and 1911. The sum total of the simpli- 
fications and condensations has made it possible 
in these states to reduce legislative journals to 
one half their former size. This is a major ac- 


1 See “Public Reporting and Printing: A Field for Re- 
search,” by Henry W. Toll, Director, American Legis- 
lators’ Association, paper at the twenty-sixth annual 
convention, National Association of State Libraries, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 18, 1933. 

?Probably the most comprehensive study was that 
made in California by the Assembly Interim Committee 
on Legislative Procedure and Reduction of Legislative 
Expense. Its report was published in the Assembly Jour- 
nal of January 5, 1933. This was followed by a report of 
the Assembly Interim Committee on Legislative Rules, 
Procedure and Printing submitted to the 1937 session. 
This report appears in the Assembly Journal for Janu- 
ary 5, 1937. The Joint State Government Commission 
of Pennsylvania made a similar, but not as exhaustive 
report in January of 1943. 
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complishment in a restricted field, but illustrates 
what can be done if sufficient consideration is 
given to the problems involved. 

Legislative journals are ponderous volumes. 
Some of them contain more than four thousand 
pages and weigh over eight pounds. Whether to 
include the text of the bill in full prior to final 
passage as Kentucky does, or to present verbatim 
reports of proceedings as is the case in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maine, may be matters of policy for 
each state to decide. Incorporation of lengthy re- 
ports in other states may overburden the journal, 
but that, too, is a matter of policy. In most in- 
stances, however, the unwieldy character of these 
books is unnecessary and wasteful. Most legis- 
lative journals are not minutes of the proceedings. 
Rather, they are accumulations of routine forms, 
strung on the pages of the journal like beads on 
a string. 

Streamlining the journal means, primarily, re- 


- ducing this repetition of forms to condensed min- 


utes. It involves eliminating nothing from the 
record itself except the trappings which surround 
various documents or actions as they are presented 
to the House or Senate. The insertion of headings 
and the use of bold-faced type therefor and for 
bill numbers also greatly improves the journal. 
The accompanying illustrations indicate the re- 
duction in size and cost of journals which states 
can accomplish without impairing the accuracy 
or validity of the record. 


EARLY REDUCTIONS IN JOURNAL SIZE 


The first legal action to effect such a general 
reduction in the size of legislative journals ap- 
pears to have been taken by the state of Kansas 
in 1905. In that year a printing commission was 
established with specific instructions “to curtail, 
abridge and consolidate, wherever possible, all 
other public printing to be done by the state 
printer.” This commission took its assignment 
seriously and proceeded to reduce the size of the 
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journal by nearly one half. The House Journal in 


1905 had only 1,245 pages in contrast to 2,243 


pages in 1903. The Senate Journal was similarly 


reduced from 1,582 pages in 1903 to 849 pages in 
1905. The number of bills and the length of the 
legislative sessions were about the same for the 
two years. Part of the reduction was due to in- 


creasing the size of the printed page and reducing 


“leading’’ between lines. There was no change in 
the size of type. In 1911, titles of bills were elimi- 
nated from committee reports. 


Early reduction in size of Kansas Journals, 1903 to 1905 
Senate Journal of 1903, 1,582 pages; that of 1905, 849 pages 
Savings resulted from elimination of useless entries and in 
crease in the number of printed lines to the page. 


The second legal reduction of this kind occurred 
in Oregon in 1915, also coincident with the crea- 
tion of a printing commission with powers similar 
to that of Kansas. So great was the saving accom- 
plished that it was possible to print both the House 
and Senate journals in a single volume smaller 
in size than the former House or Senate journal. 
This was accomplished by various other changes 
which are discussed below. A similar achievement 
has been made in Kansas in the 1943 session 
which will also permit the printing of the two 
journals in a single volume. 

The first item of major importance is the title 
of the bill itself. How many times should the full 
title of the bill be entered in the journal? In many 
states the title still appears wherever the bill is 
mentioned. Some titles have occupied from half 
of a page to a full page. Other states for many 
years have been omitting the title from the jour- 
nal at various stages of the proceedings such as on 
second reading, committee reports, and messages 
to the other house. 

A bill which passes both houses and goes to the 


Governor may be referred to in the average legis- 
lative journal from ten to fifteen times. It is obvi- 
ous that in a legislature handling one thousand 
bills or more, the titles of bills could recur from 
five to eight thousand times in a journal. If this 
is multiplied by a modest average of five lines per 
title, with journals averaging from forty to sixty 
actual lines of type per page, it might require from 
five hundred to one thousand pages merely to re- 
peat the title of bills. Elimination of twenty-five 
per cent or more of these titles results in substan- 
tial saving. 


Use oF DousBLE-COLUMN PAGES 


Without changing a word of the journal text, 
it is possible to make a substantial saving in the 
number of pages in most states merely by utilizing 
a double-column page.’ A few states have done 
this for many years. Reference to any of the full- 
page journals will reveal a large number of lines 
which use but a small fraction of the page width. 
The double column alone will save from eight to 
ten per cent in most journals and much more than 
that in some instances. In the index, more than 
forty-five per cent of the space can be saved in 
some states by the use of the double-column page, 
when combined with condensation of the bill 
reference. 

* Indiana made a substantial reduction in the size of 
the journal when Charles Kettleborough of the Indiana 
Legislative Bureau edited the House Journal in 1917 
and the House and Senate journals in 1919. This was 
accomplished without changing a word of the text of 


the journal. 


Oregon Senate and House Journals, 1913, 1915, 1937: 
Double-column pages in the index and elimination of old 
forms and bill titles accomplished reduction of pages from 
total of 2,470 in 1913 to 535 in 1915. 
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One condensation of importance, which has been 
adopted in several states for many years, is the 
abbreviation of “Senate Bill No. 287” to “SB 
287,”’ etc. Reduction in the journal involves a 
combination of economizing factors. It will prob- 
ably be obvious, from the illustrations given here- 
in, that this is one of the changes which permits 
a very substantial condensation of journal entries 
especially when titles are omitted and the double 
column is used, and is of great importance owing 
to the large number of times that bill numbers 
must be referred to in the journal. It is true that 
the emphasis on the bill number requires careful 
verification and proofreading. But this is so obvi- 
ous that there is no difficulty in seeing that atten- 
tion is focused on this problem. Incidentally, 
numerous errors have occurred in the past in many 
states in the use of the proper bill number even 
when the title was given in full. 


Out-Moprep PHRASEOLOGY IN JOURNALS 


A major streamlining economy of space is that 
effected by converting the journal into a minute 
or record of the action taken rather than into a 
compilation of routine forms. Some of these forms 
partake of the nature of antiquated and unneces- 
sary journal phraseology which has been inherited 
for many years without question. Illustrations are 
“So the bill passed,” “Which was adopted,” “It 
was so ordered,” etc., occupying separate lines with 
space intervening between them and preceding 
paragraphs. In one state the word “also” occurs on 
a separate line preceding each additional bill re- 
ported from the other house. That one word con- 
sumes the equivalent of eight to ten pages in the 
journals of that particular state. 

Forms for messages and for committee reports 
have been stereotyped for a long time and waste 
an enormous amount of space. In many states the 
message from the Governor has three lines for 
an address and date, a line for salutation, and two 
lines for signature. In Kansas in 1943, a message 
from the Governor which would have consumed 
seven lines in the old form was written in two 
half-lines of the double column, or the equivalent 
of a single line in the full page as follows: 


“MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR. HB 
73 and 339 approved on March 22.” 


The official message bearing the Governor's actual 
signature is filed as a record, but the journal entry 
is purely a minute giving the entire story in con- 
densed form. 


Abridgment of the Indiana Journals: House Journal was 
reduced in 1917; the Senate Journal in 1919. Senate Jour- 
nal in 1917 contained 1,953 pages; that of 1919, 1,036 pages. 
Reduction accomplished by efficient editing, use of double- 
column page for text, change in type and some rearrange- 
ment. 


Reports of standing committees have long been 
wasteful. In many states they start and end with a 
stereotype phrase : “Mr. Speaker : Your Committee 
on Assessment and Taxation, to whom was re- 
ferred .. . have had the same under consideration 
and instruct me to report the bill back to the 
house with the recommendation . . . . Respectfully 
submitted, John Brown, Chairman,” the signature 
sometimes occupying three separate lines. These 
reports are frequently on printed forms on which 
the committee merely fills in the proper blank with 
the bill number and action. Unfortunately, the 
journal clerk sends the printed form to the printer 
as a part of the journal entry. Committees fre- 
quently fill out a separate blank for each bill, and 
a committee reporting nine bills on one morning 
might submit nine such forms, each of which 
might be printed in full in the journal. In the 
Kansas streamlining of 1943, an entry which 
would have consumed twenty-one lines of a full 
page in the old form was reduced to six half-lines, 
double column, as follows: 

REPORTS OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 
Committee on Assessment and Taxation 
reported SB 34, 48, 245, 319, and HB 190, 
313, 344, 351, 433 with recommendation 
that each be not passed. 
Similar condensations are possible for the reports 
of most standing committees, although the sav- 
ing in space cannot be great where a standing 
committee reports amendments to bills. Equally 
substantial saving can be made in messages to the 
other house and in reports on engrossed and en- 


rolled bills. 
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One method of streamlining which was adopted 
by Oregon in 1915 and by Kansas in 1943 may 
seem more debatable. This consists of omitting 
the names of those voting in the affirmative on roll 
calls and the listing only of the names of those ab- 
sent or not voting and of those who voted in the 
negative. By this method, a complete yeas and nays 
record is provided with great economy of space. In 
Oregon this has been done for all roll calls which 
were unanimous or where the negative votes were 
negligible. In Kansas the new procedure applies 
to all roll calls. 


RECORDING OF YEAS AND Nays 


To any one familiar with legislative journals 
it is obvious that a very large amount of space is 
consumed by listing the yeas and nays on final 
passage of bills or on any other vote taken by roll 
call. In those states where the constitution speci- 
fies the method by which the yeas and nays shall 
be entered on the journal by requiring that “the 
names of those voting in the affirmative and in the 
negative shall be entered on the journal,” it would 
be impossible to follow this new form. But in 
states where the constitution does not prescribe the 
precise method the new form not only conserves 
space but enables the reader to ascertain exactly 
how anyone voted much more rapidly than can be 
done under the old form. The constitutionality of 
this change would probably be questioned by some 
lawyers, and there is no opportunity in this article 
to go into detail. However, it is possible to show 
that even in the states where the constitutional 
language is identical, there is no universally used 
method of entering the yeas and nays on the jour- 
nal, and it is well established at law that, where 
there is a choice of methods, the court will not 
question the right of the legislature to select a 
method if the final result conforms to the consti- 
tution. 

It is essential to keep in mind that in most states 
from seventy-five to ninety-five per cent of the roll 
calls are unanimous or else are “uncontested,” hav- 
ing a small scattering of negative votes.‘ By stat- 
ing the number voting in the affirmative and giv- 
ing only the names of those voting in the negative, 
and of those absent or not voting, the space con- 
sumed is reduced tremendously for two thirds to 
three fourths of the roll calls. In the new form the 


*See “Expediting Legislative Procedure,” by F. H. 
Guild, Publication No. 10, January, 1935, Kansas Legis- 
lative Council. 


Kansas or Oregon roll call will read as follows: 


Yeas, 104; Nays, 2—Drew, Stanley; ab- 
sent or not voting, 18—Bush, Daniels, 
Hartman, Hartnett, Kessler, Kohlmeyer, 
Lamer, Malone of Sedgwick, Miller of 
Kearny, Ross, Smith of Graham, Smith of 
Marshall, Storer, Vigneron, Williamson, 
Woods, Woofter, Wunsch. 


It is obvious that anyone whose name is not given 
in the two lists shown voted “yea.” Eliminating 
an average of one hundred names of eighty per 
cent of the roll calls permits a saving of approxi- 
mately sixty per cent in roll call entries. This item 
alone represents a minimum saving of from one 
hundred to three hundred pages in many legisla- 
tive journals. This is particularly true of those 
states which enter the yeas and nays in columns, 
where a roll call consumes more than a half a page 
regularly and in some states almost an entire page. 
KANSAS CHANGES HAVE PRECEDENT 

Every one of the changes made by the Kansas 
Legislature in 1943 is based on long-established 
experience. Each has been in effect in one or more 
states for at least twenty-five years. In other 
words, no one of these changes is an innovation in 
itself. Adopting all of the condensations and pyra- 
miding the savings which can be accomplished by 
each enabled Oregon in 1915 to publish both the 
House and Senate journals in a single volume 
smaller than previous separate journals of either 
the House or Senate. The same changes will permit 
Kansas also to publish both journals in a single 
volume. This has one additional advantage. The 
use of the combined index permits other economies 
of space. It is obvious that the same subjects must 
be referred to in each index and that combining 
the index saves a line for each subject heading 
which would otherwise have been duplicated. In 
addition, material now appearing in both journals 
can be omitted from one of them with a cross 
reference to the page on which it appears in the 
other. 

In many states where the combined journals 
now do not exceed twenty-four hundred pages, it 
would probably be possible to publish the two 
journals in a single volume no larger than the 
present House journal. States with large journals 
could not make this accomplishment. In any event, 
adoption of condensed forms, as indicated herein, 
would greatly reduce the size and cost of journals 
in most states. 
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The Living Past 


The Feffersonian and Hamiltonian Traditions in American History 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


From Mr. Lippmann’s column, “Today and Tomorrow” 


(April 13, 1943), Copyright, New York Tribune, Inc. 
THE OTHER EVENING I saw all but the last act of a play 
in which Jefferson and Hamilton appear as the cham- 
pions of two great opposing principles: of liberty and 
authority, of belief in the perfectibility of human na- 
ture as against a knowledge of its defects. Since I 
could not stay to the end, I do not know whether in the 
last act the author married the two principles and had 


them live happily ever after or whether he left Jeffer- 


son and Hamilton fighting forever the battle between 
good and evil. All I can say is that when I left the 
theater the prospects were not good for a marriage. 

If so, it is a pity. For the wisest man of that time, 
who was Washington, knew that he needed both Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton to establish the Republic, and it would 
be a sad reflection upon our own political sense if he 
were still unable to feel how indispensable and comple- 
mentary were these two great men and what they stood 
for. “It may be,” says our own historian, James 
Truslow Adams, “that without a vision men shall die. 
It is no less true that, without hard practical sense they 
shall also die. Without Jefferson the new nation might 
have lost its soul. Without Hamilton it would assuredly 
have been killed in body.” 

We have begun to realize in these days how close 
we have come to separating the coming generation from 
its heritage in the American past: we are shocked and 
dismayed to discover how unreal the great Americans 
have become to them, how the events which have formed 
the nation are dim, how dangerously close we have come 
to being a people who inhabit the land with their bodies 
without possessing it in their souls. 

But we must know also that there is no short way to 
make the past live again in men’s minds: it cannot be 
done by passing a law, or by appropriating money, or 
by a witch hunt among the professors. The American 
past can be brought to life again only by men who tell 
the majestic story once more, aware that they are mak- 
ing history and not merely writing it. When we read 
the writings of the early Americans we find that, unlike 
our own generation, the past was continually present in 
their minds as part of their own experience. They were 
making a new government, and for their own guidance, 
for knowledge of what to do, they drew not upon sur- 
veys of contemporary opinion and questionnaires but 
upon precedent and experience. 

Nor did the best of them fall into the error, which I 
thought the playwright was falling into, of accepting 
the past on its own terms, that is to say of identifying 
themselves with the partisan passions of the men of 


the past. The true study of history is more than a flash- 
back in a movie by which we re-enact with photographic 
realism what once happened. It should give us more 
understanding than we could have had if we ourselves 
had been men of the past. For we see all sides of the 
past and we know also the outcome. 

We have missed the meaning of history, then, if to- 
day we are “Jeffersonians” opposed to “Hamiltonians” 
or vice versa. This robs history of wisdom, which is all 
that makes history more than dry bones and tittle-tattle. 
To be partisan today as between Jefferson and Hamilton 
is like arguing whether men or women are more neces- 
sary to the procreation of the race. For it is beyond 
argument that it was out of the union of the two prin- 
ciples which Jefferson and Hamilton represented that 
there was born the Republic which has endured. 

To perpetuate the Republic in this epoch of war and 
revolution it is now more than ever necessary that we 
maintain the marriage of Jeffersonian liberty and of 
Hamiltonian authority. We can do ourselves no greater 
injury than to become unconscious of either principle; 
so enamored of freedom that we do not construct strong 
lawful authority to contain it and sustain it, or so ap- 
prehensive of freedom that we seek to deny it and sup- 
press it. 

The conflict of the two principles can be resolved 
only by uniting them. Neither can live alone. Alone, 
that is without the other, each is excessive and soon 
intolerable. Freedom, the faith in man’s perfectibility, 
has always and will always in itself lead through an- 
archy to despotism. Authority, the conviction that men 
have to be governed and not merely let loose, will in 
itself always lead through arbitrariness and corrup- 
tion to rebellion and chaos. Only in their union are they 
fruitful. Only freedom which is under strong law, only 
strong law to which men consent because it preserves 
freedom, can endure. 

The men of Jefferson’s day were passionate, often 
virulent, partisans. But they knew history well enough 
to dread the consequences of their party passions, and 
in Washington’s Farewell Address we can see that his 
deepest foreboding for the future was fixed upon the 
fact that “the spirit of party . . . unfortunately in- 
separable from our nature, having its root in the strong- 
est passions of the human mind,” is “in all governments 
... truly their worst enemy.” 

The passion of party cannot, we know, be assuaged 
by exhortation. But it can be assuaged by the study of 
history, and few men who have taken into their hearts 
a knowledge of the past can in the present be naive and 
bitter party men. 
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The American Motorist in Wartime 


Rationng Programs and Speed Regulations 
Affect Driving Habits Since the Outbreak of War 


By Tuomas H. MacDonatp 


U. S. Public Roads Administrator 


ee REACTIONS to the rubber short- 

age, to gasoline rationing, and to speed re- 
strictions since the United States entered the war 
are revealed in part by traffic counts, speed checks, 
and motor-fuel consumption reported by the states 
and analyzed by the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency. 

During the five years preceding 1942, when 
rubber and gasoline were plentifully available, 
the trend in traffic had been upward. From 1939 
to 1941, the volume on rural roads had increased 
nineteen per cent. 

As a result of the rubber shortage and other 
early restrictions on highway transportation, 
traffic on rural roads began a downward trend 
throughout the country in January, 1942. The 
February, 1942, volume was 8 per cent under that 
of a year earlier. By April the decline totaled 
15 per cent. Gasoline rationing began exerting 
its influence in the East in May and in the re- 
mainder of the country on December 1. By Febru- 
ary, 1943, the combined influence of tire and 
gasoline rationing reduced travel in the United 
States to 43 per cent under that of February, 
1941. 

Enormous declines in Sunday traffic marked 
the early weeks of the enforced pleasure-driving 
ban in the East, beginning January 7, 1943, but 
during the following period, March 3 to 21, Sun- 
day travel mounted sharply, particularly in the 
vicinity of cities, according to preliminary figures. 
During the latter period control of pleasure driv- 
ing was attempted not by ban but by the honor 
system. Traffic normally rises quite sharply during 
March. This factor and the short duration of the 
honor system make it difficult to draw conclusions 
as to the effectiveness of this method of control. 

The evidence indicates that in relation to Sun- 
day traffic the ban was most effective during the 
first four weeks it was in force, but that during 
the remaining four weeks, the trend was generally 
upward. 


On the Delaware River bridge ( Philadelphia), 


vehicular movement dropped from 26,300 on Sun- ~ 


day immediately preceding the ban to about 12,000 
on the first few Sundays after the ban, but by 
March 21 had increased again to 27,000. A year 
earlier normal Sunday traffic on the bridge totaled 
about 40,000 vehicles. 

The corresponding series of figures for the 
Merritt Parkway at the New York-Connecticut 
line are: 6,600 vehicles before the ban; 2,100 
after; 6,100 on March 21; and 18,000 a year 
earlier. For U S 111 north of Baltimore, they 
are: 2,600 vehicles before the ban; 1,900 after; 
3,500 on March 14; and 6,100 a year earlier. 

The effect of the pleasure-driving ban on total 
traffic is not separable from the simultaneous in- 
fluence of a reduction in the value of gasoline cou- 
pons from four to three gallons. But in combina- 
tion the two limitations on traffic reduced travel 
on rural roads in the eastern rationed area nearly 
55 per cent in January and 52 per cent in February, 
compared with the volume during the same months 
of 1941. In contrast, traffic was down only about 
35 per cent in February in the remainder of the 
country where these added restrictions had not 
been applied. 

Incidentally, a cut of 52 per cent in travel in the 
East in February means that much traffic normally 
considered essential, as well as pleasure driving, 
had to be eliminated. February is normally the 
month of least traffic and, therefore, the month 
with the largest percentage of essential travel. 

In the area where rationing began December 1, 
1942, the response of motorists was_ striking. 
Throughout the fall, traffic on rural roads had 
been running about 23 per cent under that of a year 
earlier, but in December the decrease totaled 48 per 
cent, then in the next two months eased back to 
about 35 per cent. A similar sharp decline in total 
passenger-car traffic on almost sixty toll facilities 
also was reported for December: The November 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Federalism—Then and Now 


Critiques of the Essay on Federalism by William Anderson Ap- 
pearing in the May, 1943, Issue of State Government Magazine 


By Oswatp D. Heck, Harotp W. Dopps, WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


By Oswacp D. HEck, 
Speaker of the New York State Assembly 


T HE ESSAY of Professor William Anderson in 
the preceding issue of STATE GOVERNMENT, 
pertaining to the history of the relationship that 
exists between the Federal Government and the 
state and local governments, is one of the most 
constructive which I have read in a long time. It 
is profound, clear, distinct, and concise. 

To those who have viewed with apprehension 
the increasing power of the Federal Government 
over the lives and habits of our people, the article 
paints a somewhat gloomy picture. Even those of 
us who are most optimistic in our outlook must 
admit that increased control over some of the 
more personal aspects and elements of our lives 
on the part of the national government is here to 
stay. The degree of that control, of course, will 
vary with conditions—political and economic. To 
be sure, something constructive must be done in 
order to prevent what Professor Anderson calls 
the “rapid strangulation or at best a slow atrophy 
of the states.” The best minds in law, politics, and 
economics in the various states must cooperate if 
they would regain for the states the favorable 
position which they once held. 

The formation of the Council of State Govern- 
ments was a constructive step toward attainment 
of that desired goal. Composed as it is of officials 
and legislators of many commonwealths, the Coun- 


_cil’s aim was to insure cooperation with the fed- 


eral administration and better coordination be- 
tween all the states themselves, especially in the 
elimination of trade barriers. 

There were many other evils to cope with, such 
as the confusion and distress caused by lack of 
uniform marriage and divorce laws; limitations 
on pursuit of interstate criminals which enable 
them to escape into adjacent territory; speed 
regulation and motoring laws that puzzle a traveler 
when he crosses a state boundary. 


Extensive discussion of these topics led, in most 
instances, to positive solutions and opened the 
way to conferences on other subjects equally im- 
portant, such as river valleys. These latter affect 
the interests of several states and yet do not con- 
cern either the nation or other groups of states. 
The result has been that in contrast to the usual 
federal authority, we now have what may be 
termed a voluntary regionalism operating in the 
Delaware, Potomac, and Ohio river valleys, in the 
form of the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin, the Interstate Commission on 
the Ohio River Basin, etc. 

In these cases the states have joined in an at- 
tempt to work out a solution of their own prob- 
lems, exercising a proper regard for local senti- 
ment which the Federal Government seldom does. 

As I have said, all this was a step in the right 
direction. After years of individual effort the 
states finally had assumed some responsibility for 
the development of cooperation with the Federal 
Government and among themselves. As time went 
on, alert officials interested in coordination of 
legislative, administrative and executive activities, 
met more frequently and began to perfect the 
machinery for attacking the problems of state gov- 
ernment. The result was two-fold: not only were 
many of the states’ most vexing problems solved, 
but the conferees became aware of the most im- 
portant problem of all—the role of the states in 
the nation’s present economic and social order. 

Most state officials feel today that inertia in the 
past on the part of the state governments gave 
added stature to the Federal Government. These 
officials believe the states failed to function effec- 
tively in important fields; that they failed to offer 
effective resistance to federal encroachments upon 
their powers and that they failed many times to 
solve suitably their own immediate problems re- 
quiring uniform action and reciprocal and coopera- 
tive relationships. 

As these men and women from the states met to 
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discuss this new type of cooperative government, 
they found themselves in agreement on the neces- 
sity for working out the future role of their states 
in the work of the nation. That they saw the neces- 
sity of such a step is in itself encouraging. Their 
predecessors had sat by calmly as the Federal Gov- 
ernment gradually acquired more and more power, 
gradually became the economic and social admin- 
istrator of the people’s wants. In such a way na- 
tional bureaucracy was conceived. And because 
its role has been definitely emphasized as that of 
benefactor, it looks as if bureaucracy were here 
to stay—at least for a while. It matters not wheth- 
er we blame centralized government at Washing- 
ton on the selfishness of federal officials or the 
inertia of state officials. The important thing right 
now is intensive work to direct the states to im- 
prove their organization and administrative ma- 
chinery. 

In the preparation for the postwar era will come 
the real test of the states’ determination for surviv- 
al. Formulation of guides for postwar reconstruc- 
tion is distinctly a job for the states. They must 
not shirk it. They must not wait for federal assist- 
ance and guidance in matters pertaining to the re- 
turning soldiers, workers losing out in war indus- 
try, and youths just coming out of schools. Rather, 
they must lend encouragement to private industry 
and private initiative in developing new industries 
for the millions who will need them. 


War-boom towns of today must be taught how 
to use best their expanded facilities. 

Stranded war-workers must receive guidance 
in their return to peacetime tasks. 

The small businessman and the farmer must be 
extended a helping hand. 

These important problems cannot be solved by 
speeches dealing with theoretical relationships be- 
tween federal and state governments. They can 
be solved only by complete cooperation among the 
various state agencies doing postwar planning— 
agencies whose independence of thought and ac- 
tion will convey the impression that while the 
states desire to cooperate with Washington, they 
are still able to stand on their own prerogatives 
as sovereign entities fashioned from the pattern 
designed by the country’s founders. 

The foundation has already been laid for suc- 
cessful postwar action by the Council of State 
Governments and the Committees on Interstate 
Cooperation of the various states. -very state offi- 
cial and legislator should feel it his duty to con- 
tribute unstintingly in order that the states may 
effectively demonstrate their ability to meet and 
solve a problem as great as this one. 

In the successful solution may be found the 
proper formula for future dealings between the 
states and the Federal Government—the formula 
that may restore the states to the high ‘position 
they once held. 


By Harotp W. Dopps, 
President of Princeton University 


 pomkoween ANDERSON’S acute analysis of the 
trend towards centralization cannot be dis- 
puted. Despite our tradition of local self-govern- 
ment, and almost against our wishes, the national 
government has been acquiring broader and 
broader responsibilities with unrelenting regular- 
ity. That the trend will continue no thoughtful 
person can question. From this, Professor Ander- 
son’s conclusion that the time has come to aban- 
don our traditional pattern of national and state 
antagonisms in the solution of common problems 
follows naturally. His query as to what will be- 
come of the states in this process should be re- 
ceiving more attention from those who, like my- 
self, believe that a federal system is still essential 
in a nation of continental dimensions. The partici- 
pation of citizens in local and state government 
will always be fundamental to the operation of 


democracy as we understand it and this participa- 
tion cannot be maintained unless the localities and 
states continue to have duties and activities of 
their own. 

Professor Anderson believes that a new “‘func- 
tional federalism’’ is essential, displacing a legal 
federalism based on division of functions into 
non-communicating compartments and assumed 
hostility between the center and the parts. He has 
consciously refrained from a blueprint of this 
functional federalism, but the essence of the mat- 
ter lies in what functional federalism is to be and 
how it is to be arrived at. If it is merely to be a 
certain degree of administrative decentralization, 
such as the big corporations have found useful, we 
may assume that the states are indeed on their way 
out. Such devices may be merely shrewd methods 
of fixing the grip of the national government 
more firmly on the localities. A greater degree of 
administrative decentralization from Washington 
is required to make national administration as effi- 
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cient as it might be, but to increase the efficiency 
of national administration without correspond- 
ingly improving state government will contribute 
to further weakening of the states. Nature can be 
trusted to see that the fit survive the unfit. Pro- 
fessor Anderson is right in implying that the states 
may lose their position by default, unless they join 
in constructing a functional federalism implying 
much more than mere administrative decentraliza- 
tion in the usual sense. But we need more light on 
what is meant by functional federalism. I hope 
that in his next paper Professor Anderson will de- 
velop more extensively what he means by it. It is 
a captivating phrase but | should like to have it 
described in more detail. 

The question which disturbs me most relates to 
the erection of appropriate political controls over 
the growing centralization of power in the execu- 
tive at Washington. It is disturbing to observe how 
little discussion there has been throughout the past 
decade regarding the need for new political con- 
trols commensurate with rapid expansion of ad- 
ministrative power. : 

It is surprising that this subject should be over- 
looked in a nation which historically has always 
been so deeply concerned with the political control 
of its executives. Our eagerness to keep control 
over our officials has in the past often militated 
against sound administration and has obstructed 
many administrative reforms. In the present tem- 
per of the world, however, we cannot afford to 
forget this important element in a democracy. 

For these reasons Professor Anderson’s doubts 
regarding Congress and state legislatures are of 
the utmost significance. Unless Congress and the 
legislatures can organize themselves as effective 
legislative and controlling bodies further abdica- 
tion to executive power is inevitable. 

Centralization of power, political or economic, 
has always been viewed, and properly so, as a 
threat to liberty. As government moves farther 
and farther away from the people geographically, 


and as power becomes more concentrated, both the 
ability and the desire of the citizens to control it 
are weakened. Only by making Congress and the 
legislatures efficient and responsible can the citizen 
hope to control his government. If a citizen loses 
his sense of participation in political decisions he 
becomes the tool rather than the author of govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly we find ourselves today in need of 
new political inventions which will match the suc- 
cess of the Constitutional Fathers in their dis- 
covery of a federalism which met the demands of 
a youthful nation. The necessity of a new system 
of distribution of powers and functions between 
the nation and the states should not blind us to 
the immense service rendered to political science 
by the Constitutional Fathers when they devised 
our federal system. While it may no longer apply 
line for line to present conditions, much of the 
germ of their idea is as valid today as ever. The 
importance which they placed upon the legislative 
branch of government should be restored today. 
It is to be hoped that the emerging interest in a 
more efficient and better organized Congress, as 
represented by some recent books on the subject, 
may be the prelude to wide public discussion fol- 
lowed by comprehensive thought and action. 

We shall need the states in the future as units 
for pioneering and experimentation. The present 
concentration of power and leadership in Wash- 
ington should not blind us to the services which 
they have performed in this area in the past and 
can render in the future. We should not permit 
our tastes for formal uniformity of services and 
organization to lead us to forget that centraliza- 
tion at Washington may spell atrophy in years to 
come. For a decade or more conditions have been 
favorable to new departments and social experi- 
mentation at Washington. But this will not always 
be the case. The day will come when once again 
the individual states will be needed as laboratories 
and centers of stimulus to the nation. 


By WittiaM L, CHENERY, 
Publisher of Collier’s 


\ | R. ANDERSON’S sprightly notions about our 


national -government and the states is a 
fresh reminder that political science is no science 
at all. His joyful dirge on the death of state gov- 
ernment is good enough journalism. It has no 
more to do with the ascetic objectivity of science 


than has this comment on what, to my mind, is 
an exaggerated and needlessly partisan statement. 

He recalls what is plain enough and, for the 
most part, beyond dispute. We have grown and 
changed since 1775. We don’t hold some of the 
opinions that were popular one hundred and sixty- 
eight years ago. The material basis of our lives 
has been altered. Therefore, he urges, the states are 
doomed. In the future they will have only what 
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power the national government leaves to them. 
The conclusion is just a little too facile, too easy, 
and much too close to the surface of recent politi- 
cal developments. I don’t think it flows inevitably 
from the facts he suggests. 

I don’t like the tone of patronage toward the 
states as well as toward the Supreme Court. It is 
too reminiscent of the Moley-Tugwell-Columbia 
Teachers College brand of statesmanship and 
sociology that displayed its wares in the dark days 
of the depression. 

I do not believe for an instant that the Supreme 
Court has renounced the right to overrule the 
economic legislation of Congress whenever it has 
sufficient grounds for believing that Congress has 
exceeded its constitutional powers. Particular 
judges, chosen for the color of their opinions, 
can doubtless be relied upon to be consistent but 
many kinds of men have sat upon that Court. I 
won't concede any suggestion that already it has 
been emasculated. 

No more do I accept Mr. Anderson's assertion 
that “An increasing dominance of the national 
government in matters of policy cannot be seri- 
ously questioned.’ It depends upon what policy. 
Education, health, police, among other functions, 
will, I suspect, be subject more to state and local 
than to national control and this despite the whim- 
sies of the Youth Administration or the more 
substantial programs of the Office of Education. 
I think that the nature of the function will deter- 
mine whether the states or the central government 
are to exercise authority. Motor roads that are 
interstate will naturally be controlled by national 
policy. The banking system will be regional in ar- 
rangement and national in outlook. Marriage and 
divorce may very well continue to be state affairs, 
despite efforts to take divorce to Washington. 

My guess is that the larger organization will 
have to prove itself before the smaller unit will 
surrender its power and authority. Mr. Ander- 
son suggests that by the taxing authority and the 
use of the national purse the central government 
can assure the servility of the states. This is not 
a very penetrating remark. States are not yet de- 
pendent. The national government still derives its 
authority from a written constitution as well as 
from an indulgent people. Let a President become 
unpopular and quickly enough Congress, the Su- 
preme Court, and the states will change their tone 
and begin to retrieve grants of power. What the 
people give in war they can retrieve in peace. 

My guess is that the issue of centralization is 
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far from settled in this country. To a man in an 
airplane state lines are not important, or even 
clear. To a man looking for a home or a school 
even the boundaries of townships may be highly 
significant. The same man rides over state lines 
and chooses with what discrimination he can his 
local authority over certain matters and he is will- 
ing to trust Washington with others. 

It is not wise, I think, to be cavalier in taking 
from the states and in enriching the national goy- 
ernment. Of course the national government is 
the final American authority. John Marshall laid 
the foundations and Abraham Lincoln brought 
the matter to a conclusion. The whole is greater 
than any of its parts. In case of differences of 
opinion or interest, the majority rules. 

3ut that’s not the sort of thing these political 
scientists are thinking about. What they have in 
mind is minority, not majority rule. Through the 
national government they think that a minority in 
one region can impose its will on a majority in 
another region and so, indirectly, social reforms 
and economic changes may be accomplished. 
This process started years ago. Its inspiration was 
doing somebody good. So the Congress was in- 
duced to offer premiums to states to build roads 
or tend babies, according to certain prescribed pat- 
terns. Not a bad idea, either, taken in small doses. 

But certainly not a procedure to follow blindly. 
For doing good to pe ple too stupid to know what 
is wrong with them or good for them is not a 
democratic procedure and, in the long run, not 
necessarily an efficient procedure. The governmen- 
tal activities that rest on the clearly formulated 
decisions of voters are vastly stronger than those 
that rely on compliance bought by benefits. 

Finally, if war has taught us nothing else it has 
made it perfectly plain that matters can be much 
more effectively managed locally and by states 
than from Washington. The disinclination of some 
of the bureaucrats at Washington to permit au- 
thority to be decentralized explains many of the 
difficulties of policies as vital as manpower distri- 
bution or food production. Efficiency is not al- 
ways the property of the larger organization. 

Surely enough we are changing but we don't 
have to be smug or frivolous about it. Bribery 
is still a corrupting influence whether committed 
by an individual or a political group. The best gov- 
ernment and the strongest is still self-government. 
I think we shall retain it long after the political 
scientists, so-called, have surrendered to the 
charms of new ideals and their leaders. 
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States Study Postwar Problems* 


Western State Representatives Meet in San Francisco 
to Formulate Program of Action for the Postwar Years 


the series of four regional meet- 
ings scheduled by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments during April to consider the numerous 
complex problems of the postwar period which 
will face the country, representatives of the west- 
ern states assembled at San Francisco on April 30 
for a two-day meeting. Governmental services 
and problems, employment and unemployment, 
regional and state planning, education, and de- 
velopment of natural resources were among the 
topics discussed by the conferees who included 
Governors, legislators, state officials, spokesmen 
for local governments, and representatives of in- 
dustry, agriculture, education, and other fields. 

In common with the practice of the preceding 
conferences, the first day of the San Francisco 
meeting was devoted largely to prepared ad- 
dresses covering the wide range of postwar prob- 
lems and their implications for the states. The 
second morning was given over to general discus- 
sion of specific plans and programs at two round 
table meetings, following which a concluding gen- 
eral session was held, bringing together all of the 
conferees. 

The Conference was opened on Friday morn- 
ing, April 30, in the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
by the General Chairman, Governor Earl Warren 
of California. Pointing to the “expounding of 
new philosophies” which will follow the present 
war, he called, in his opening address, for active 
and self-reliant state and local governments as the 
best means of adhering to the fundamental pur- 
poses of American government. 

He stated the belief, repeated by other speakers, 
that the peculiar postwar problem of the West will 
be to make permanent the new industrial develop- 
ment called into being by wartime needs. 

Attorney General Grover Giles of Utah dis- 
cussed the administration of governmental serv- 
ices in the postwar period, pointing out the dan- 
ger of vesting too much power in the government. 
While this constitutes a threat to the retention of 


*For a report of the preceding meetings held in Chi- 
cago, New York, and Atlanta, see STATE GOVERN MENT, 
May, 1943, pages 121-24. 
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San Francisco News 
Governor Earl Warren (left) of California greets Governor 
Earl Snell of Oregon 


individual freedom, he added, men must enjoy 
the benefits of property ownership either over 
jobs or over some means of production if their 
political freedom is to be real. 

Asa V. Call, President of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, spoke to the Conference 
on the postwar problems of employment and un- 
employment. Describing the general situation in 
which these problems will have to be faced after 
the war, he called for the “constructive help of 
government” but denounced the suggestion that 
government enter into competition with business 
or embark on employment programs of its own. 
Monopoly and tax policies must be modified to 
permit business to provide jobs after the war, he 
added. 

Professor Lewis Mumford of Stanford Uni- 
versity, speaking at the luncheon meeting on Fri- 
day, recommended that the state governments “be 
bolder in their planning than Washington, as well 
as better informed,” if the evils of remote control 
from the national capital are to be avoided. 
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Necessary to the creation of a dynamic program 
for development of the West, he stated, will be 
continued increase in population to support indus- 
trial establishments, but added that the creation 
of crowded metropolitan centers should be avoid- 
ed in favor of smaller towns. 

On Friday afternoon, Donald M. Erb, Presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, Governor E. P. 
Carville of Nevada, and Clinton S. Harley of the 
Washington Legislature addressed the Confer- 
ence. President Erb, discussing education in the 
postwar period, predicted that governmental con- 
trols would be relaxed gradually. Asserting that 
education is necessary to the functioning of a 
democratic government, he urged greater atten- 
tion to the physical and curricular needs as well 
as to underlying theories of the nation’s schools. 

Governor Carville pointed to the progress made 
by the western states in long-term planning as 
promising the development of the resources of 
the West after the war. “In so doing,” he added, 
“we will use private industry as a foundation 
stone, assisted by a reasonable and fair govern- 
mental effort, which will further better use of the 
raw materials of each of our states.” 

Mr. Harley described the problems to be faced 
by the state legislatures in preparing for the post- 
war period and stressed the need for closer and 
more effective cooperation between the executive 
officers and and the legislatures. 

On Saturday morning, May 1, the Confer- 
ence met in two round table sessions. Attorney 
General Robert W. Kenny of California pre- 
sided over the session devoted to a study of co- 
operation between business and government in the 
postwar period. The meeting on organization and 
operation of state agencies for postwar recon- 
struction and development was presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Vail Pittman of Nevada. 

These round tables reported back to the gen- 
eral session which concluded the Conference. At 
that time, resolutions were adopted and the Gen- 


San Francisco N ews 


Nevada’s Governor, E. P. Carville (left), and Utah’s At- 
torney General, Grover Giles, at San Francisco Conference 
eral Chairman instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee to represent the western states in subsequent 
meetings. Those appointed were : 

(1) Governor Earl Snell of Oregon, 

2) Attorney General Alan Bible, Nevada, 
(3) Grant Maclarlane, Utah State Senator, 
(4) Willard Weith, Director of the California 

State War Council, and 
(5) P. Hetherton, Executive Officer of the 
Washington State Planning Council. 
Special postwar needs of the western states 
were embodied in resolutions calling for in- 
creased federal participation in protecting state 
and private forests against fire, and requesting 
the War Production 
order closing the gold mines of the country. 
Other resolutions called for the establishment of 


xoard to re-investigate its 


state agencies to coordinate postwar plans and 
programs, and recommended financial preparation 
for the postwar years. 


MOTORIST IN WARTIME 


(Continued from page 140) 


decrease was 10 per cent; in December it was 39 
per cent. This trend then reversed itself, the de- 
crease in January amounting to 30 per cent and in 
lebruary to 15 per cent. 

The extensive reduction in traffic in December 
is explained in part by the elimination of the 


normal Christmas pleasure driving. ‘Twenty-eight 
traffic-recorder stations in Texas, for example, 
showed average weekly traffic of about 51,000 
vehicles just before Christmas, compared with 
about 55,000 during Christmas week. In contrast, 
travel averaged about 83,000 vehicles a week just 
before Christmas in 1941, and 115,000 during 
Christmas week that year. 

The December decline in the newly rationed 
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area may also have been due in part to a psycho- 
logical reaction of motorists subjected for the first 
time to rationing. This same excessive response 
seemed to occur during the first few weeks of ra- 
tioning in the East. For instance, during the last 
two weeks of May when rationing began, the de- 
cline was 45 per cent. In June, however, eastern 
motorists apparently had accustomed themselves 
to their allotment of gasoline and the decline was 
less than 39 per cent. 

Gasoline sales also reveal an interesting de- 
velopment in the area which was rationed Decem- 
ber 1. Monthly sales had varied from 13 to 21 per 
cent less than a year earlier during the summer 
and fall of 1942, but in November there was vir- 
tually no decrease—only about one per cent— 
while in December it was 50 per cent. 

These figures indicate that people in the area 
about to be rationed bought considerably more 
gasoline in November in relation to their pur- 
chases a year earlier than they did in any previous 
month from June through October. Traffic 
showed about the same decline in November as 
in previous months, however. From these facts 
it is deduced that people generally filled their tanks 
in anticipation of rationing. Some gasoline may 
also have been stored, although in relation to total 
sales the quantity stored was undoubtedly small. 
Increases in retail dealers’ stocks may also have 
had a considerable effect. 

There had been some speculation that motorists 
would go on a “driving spree” in November just 
ahead of nation-wide rationing. But the 551 
“electric eye” traffic counters on rural roads in 45 
states produced no evidence of any significant in- 
crease in travel. November traffic was off 21 per 
cent compared with a year earlier. The October 
decline had been 25 per cent and the September 
drop, 23 per cent. 

Under rationing and other war restrictions in 
the East, travel during the summer of 1942 de- 
clined most in August, which is normally the 
month of greatest total travel and of greatest un- 
essential travel. All the records bear this out. Au- 
tomatic traffic recorders registered a decrease of 
49 per cent, compared with the year before. Dur- 
ing July and September, 1942, the reductions 
were 41 and 43 per cent, respectively. In the area 
not yet rationed, traffic on rural roads also showed 
the greatest reduction in August—27 per cent 
under the year before. 

The rubber shortage and gasoline rationing had 
very little direct effect on speeds, studies by the 


majority of the states revealed. The President’s 
appeal for a 40-mile limit in March, 1942, reduced 
average passenger-car speeds from 47 to 44 miles 
per hour, however. State support of the nation- 
wide 35-mile limit, which was ordered in October, 
1942, did more to reduce speeds than any other 
single action after the United States entered the 
war. It slowed passenger-car traffic down to an 
average speed of about 37 miles an hour. 

The average speed of trucks showed little 
change until the state-supported 35-mile limit was 
established. It then dropped from 39 to 35 miles 
per hour. The average speed of buses decreased 
from 48 miles an hour early last year to 37 in 
recent months. 


Legislative Sessions 
(As of May 24, 1943) 
Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions Convened 
Alabama! . May 4 
Florida . April 6 
Illinois . January 6 
Massachusetts . January 6 
Missouri . January 6 
Nebraska . January 5 
Ohio . January 4 
Recent Adjournments 

Regular Sessions Adjourned 
California? . May5 
Connecticut . May 19 
Delaware . April ro 
Iowa . April 8 
Maine . . April 9 
Maryland . April 3 
Michigan$ . . April 30 
Minnesota . . April 21 
New Hampshire . May 20 
New Jersey4 . April 13 
New Mexico . April 11 
Oklahoma . . April 1 
Pennsylvania . May 8 
Rhode Island . April 20 
South Carolina . April 17 
Texas . . May 

‘Preliminary session convened January 12 and ad- 
journed January 20. 

2 Adjourned January 31 to March 8; special session 
convened January 28; adjourned January 31. 

3 Recessed March 26 to April 29. 

4Recessed April 13 to November 15; adjourned session 
met May 10. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Arizona Considers River Contract 

On Marcu 25th, Governor Osborn of Arizona signed 
the bill—Senate Bill 72—which the legislature had 
passed before adjourning on March 14th. The act 
provides for the negotiation of a contract between the 
United States and Arizona for the State’s share of Col- 
orado River water, such contract to be submitted on or 
before July 1, 1944, for ratification by the legislature 
and approval of the Governor. 

This measure does not mean that Arizona ratifies 
the Colorado River Compact, but it looks toward that 
end. Arizona will become a signatory after a satis- 
factory contract between the U. S. Secretary of the 
Interior and the State of Arizona has been approved 
by the legislature and signed by the Governor. The 
compact has already been ratified by the other six 
States in the Colorado basin—W yoming, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Nevada, and California—the last of which 
took action in 1929. 

The share of river water coming to Arizona had been 
set by the Boulder Canyon Project Act, passed by 
Congress and signed by the President in 1928, at 
2,800,000 acre-feet plus half of the surplus and all of 
the waters of the Gila River and its tributaries in Ari- 
zona. In signing the act, Governor Osborn declared 
it one of the most important ever passed in the State, 
and of vital importance to Arizona’s agricultural and 
industrial development. 


Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations 
CONCLUDING the work of about two years, the Com- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations, of which 
Dr. Harold M. Groves was chief of staff, submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and released in late 
March, a six-volume report containing analyses and 
recommendations regarding the revenues of federal- 
state-local governments. According to the report which 
is not the official expression of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, overlapping of the sources of revenue has devel- 
oped to a very great extent. The report states in part 
that “Overlapping in Federal and State Tax Sources 
exists in significant degree with respect to some ten 
sources of revenue, including most of the major sources, 
and comprising approximately 62 per cent of all fed- 
eral, state, and local tax revenues.” 


Tri-State Blackout Organization 

A UNIFORM PATTERN for air raid protection has re- 
cently been worked out by Washington, Oregon and 
California, in collaboration with the Army and the 
OCD. The project was effectuated in the first two 
States by order of the Governors, under emergency war 
powers, while the California Legislature provided for 


— 


that State's cooperation under Senate Bill 742, passed 
April 15. 

Under the tri-state program, earlier regulations con- 
cerning dimouts, zones of restricted lighting, and air 
raid signals are re-affirmed, but the use of blackout 
lights is abolished for,the prevention of accidents. The 
new regulations, adopted after many months of experi- 
ence, provide that all statutory emergency vehicles 
will be permitted to operate during blackouts and air 
raid alarms with full headlights, depressed beams, and a 
red spot light, and that authorized auxiliary defense 
workers may operate cars with one front headlight 
under certain lighting restrictions. An important aspect 
of the ruling provides that permits sanctioning the use 
of auxiliary defense vehicles will be issued by the state 
on recommendation of local defense councils. 


Prison Industries Go to War 


CONVERSION of prison industries to war work is doing 
much to relieve the manpower shortage according to 
information released by the War Production Board. In 
February, state prison officials from thirty states gath- 
ered to study a program to apply to their institutions 


during 1943. By early May, 250 prison industries had 


been enlisted in the project. At that time war contracts 
totaling almost eight million dollars and affecting more 
than 160,000 prisoners in over one hundred state prisons 
had been obtained. Prisoners at San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia, are producing submarine nets and assault boats; 
those in Oklahoma and the District of Columbia, brick 
for ammunition depots. Textile products are being fin- 
ished at prisons in Alabama, Michigan, and Virginia, 
while in Maryland, prison farms and canneries are 
yielding canned tomatoes and snap beans for Lend- 
Lease. Reports indicate that prison farm production 
is being stimulated to triple the 1942 yield. 


States to Lose Revenues 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS in the various states 
stand to lose considerable revenue under present pro- 
cedures for renegotiating federal war contracts, accord- 
ing to Rollin Browne, President of the New York State 
Tax Commission in a recent issue of the New York 
State Journal. He estimates that the loss for New York 
State alone will be upwards of $10,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Revenue from corporation franchise taxes will be 
hardest hit, said Mr. Browne, since the corporation net 
income subject to state tax must be reduced by amounts 
recaptured by the Federal Government as “excessive” 
profits. Additional complication results from the fact 
that the renegotiation process may take considerable 
time, and cause financial loss and extra administrative 
work owing to delayed tax refunds. 
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Governors to Confer in Ohio 


Wartime and Postwar Problems Facing Their States 
to Receive Major Consideration of Chief Executives 


HE ROLE of the states in the winning of the 
war and in the solving of postwar problems 
will be studied and discussed by the Governors at 


the Thirty-Fifth \nnual Meeting of the Gover- , 


nors’ Conference in Columbus, Ohio, June 20-23, 
with headquarters in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 
The Chief Executives will be the guests of the 
State of Ohio and of Governor and Mrs. John 
W. Bricker during their four-day meeting. The 
program planned will permit those who attend to 
visit several war plants in the Buckeye State. 
This assemblage bids fair to be the most im- 
portant yet held since the Governors’ Conference 
Alive to the fact that 
the war has yet to be won, the conferees will ex- 


was first called in 1go8. 
amine both the progress made and new measures 
required in the achievement of victory through 
the full cooperation of the states. The heads of 
war agencies ‘and of the armed services will be 
in attendance to talk over these problems with the 
Governors. 

Of equal concern to the states at the present 
time is the whole question of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and development. Regional conferences have 
been held by the Council of State Governments at 
which the general postwar situation and problems 


have been discussed and recommendations made by 
several hundred state officials. (See page 145.) 
These decisions, implemented by further delibera- 
tion of representatives chosen at the various re- 
gional meetings, will be presented to the Confer- 
ence for consideration. 

Present to discuss the peculiar problems they 
will face after the war will be leaders in the fields 
of industry, labor, agriculture, and government. 
A round table session has been arranged at which 
these speakers will address the Conference and 
answer questions informally. 

Of great importance, also, will be consideration 
by the Governors of the fiscal problems of the 
states. Since the last meeting of the Conference, 
the Tax Committee of the Council has revised its 
earlier statement on state and local fiscal policy, 
designed to outline wartime measures by which 
the states and localities may conserve present 
revenues and safeguard their financial positions 
for the demands of the postwar period. 

At the present writing, forty-five Governors, in 
addition to special guests and participants, have 
indicated their intention of attending the Thirty- 
-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. 
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